26             TURKEY AT THE STRAITS

It is not necessary here to enter into the details of
Napoleon's and Alexander's scheme for the partition of
the Orient; but it should be recalled that the main point in
that grandiose plan upon which the two emperors failed
to reach agreement was the problem of who should hold
Constantinople and the Straits.22 More important, however,
than these arrangements, because more lasting in its influ-
ence upon the history of the Straits, was the fact that Eng-
land, now again obliged to be friendly to Turkey, made
with the Porte the Treaty of Constantinople, commonly
known as the Peace of the Dardanelles, which contained
the first formal assertion, in international treaty, of the
principle of the closing of the straits to ships of war in
time of peace.23

It was significant that this first statement should refer to
the regulation as the "ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire"
which excluded war-ships of every nation from entering
either the Dardanelles or Bosphorus. Article II of the treaty
runs as follows:

"As it has at all times been forbidden for vessels of war to
enter into the canal of Constantinople, that is, into the Straits
of the Dardanelles and into that of the Black Sea, and as that

the Czar instructed the Russian war-ships in the Mediterranean to pass
into the Black Sea, if the Porte gives the?n permission; otherwise they
are to go through the Straits of Gibraltar to French ports for shelter and
supplies. Thus Russia recognized the rule.
22 For the tortuous negotiations  see  Tatistcheff,  Alexandre  ler et
Napoleon d'apres leur correspondance inedite, 1801-1812  (Paris, 1891);
Cf. Phillipson and Buxton, The Question of the Bosphorus and the
Dardanelles) pp. 41, 42.
23 For the story of negotiations see the two-volume account of the
British Ambassador, Sir Robert Adair, The Negotiations for the Peace
of the Dardanelles in 1808-$ (London, 1845). The text is in Noradoun-
ghian, op. cit., Vol. II, p, 81.